Chapter XVII

A CASE OF  COPYRIGHT

THE PATH of the enterprising publisher is assuredly
not  an  easy  one.    It  is   not,   as  some  people
imagine, enough to possess a keen literary taste
nicely balanced with an instinct for what will pay.    To
be under the perpetual obligation of effecting a com-
promise between his artistic predilections and his com-
mercial necessities is only one of the manifold trials that
fall to a publisher's lot.    The subjects with which a
publisher must be familiar if he is to achieve success, or
even avoid disaster, are as multifarious as they are com-
plicated, and not least among them is a knowledge of the
jurisprudence of his calling, particularly in the depart-
ments of libel and copyright.    To the innocent and
candid mind, the law of copyright with its various suc-
cessive modifications presents as many difficulties as the
theories of Dr. Einstein.    For example,  most people
know that the copyright in a letter belongs to the writer
of it.    That being so, one might be forgiven for assum-
ing that copyright in a speech should reside with the
speaker of it.    Not at all.    The rashness of that very
obvious inference is revealed by an adventure that befell
John Lane in the year 1899.

In June of that year, there issued from The Bodley
Head a most attractive and important book. It was
entitled Appreciations and Addresses and consisted of
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